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PRIZE ESSAY. 
WHat 70 DO WITH THE ARISTOCRACY ? 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Speaker.’’) 


Waar can be done under existing 
laws is, I fear, not very much, or, at 
any rate, nothing adequate. Emigra- 
tion is, of course, a palliative, but for 
two reasons it can never provide a 
complete remedy: one is that the number 
of voluntary emigrants is not, and is 
not likely to be, nearly large enough to 
meet the requirements of the situation ; 
and the other, that it is not easy forcibly 
to deport aristocratic undesirables. 

But if under existing laws not much 
can be done we can at least pave the 
way for the good time when by a 
change of laws the evils of an here- 
ditary aristocracy will automatically 
disa r. 

Te descend from generalities to con- 
crete suggestions, there are two ways in 
which scope can be found for utilising 
the talents of the aristocracy before the 
abolition of the Second Chamber, the 
repeal of the game laws, and the exter- 
mination of the episcopate. 

1. As Mr. Kem Harpe has pointed 
out in his article in The Nineteenth 


Century, there is no reason why aristo- | more taking than the ruck of what one 
crats should be denied admission to the | hears in musical comedies.” 
ranks of the Socialist Party. On the| ‘The note of lyrical ecstasy which con- 


contrary, as the course of history shows, 
your déclassé aristocrat is often a more 
ardent and efficient revolutionary than 
the son of humble parentage. 

2. An even more satisfactory solution 


templation of these high-born amateurs 
elicits from this stalwart Radical is not 
without its significance. Against the 
invasion of the professional staye by 
titled histrions every true democrat must 





of the problem, however, is foreshadowed | set his face like a flint. But as unsalaried 
by that sternly democratic paper 7’he| amateurs these gilded popinjays, with 
Daily Chronicle. Chichester, as we|their Bond Street gowns and “every- 
gather from a vivid article, has been|thing adorable by way of millinery,” 
rescued from decrepitude by the advent may temporarily justify their existence 
of a bevy of high-born “society actresses.” |and mitigate the knee and dulness 
“Ancient Chichester has even now its|of the labourer’s surroundings with the | 
young blood, its passionate hearts, its | amenities of gratuitous musical comedy. 

Romeos and Juliets,” thanks to the | If “crumbling old Chichester” can 
performance of a comic opera written,| be awakened to gaiety and romance in 
composed, and performed by amateurs. | the very heart of winter, the most con- | 
The “good honest bourgeoisie of | gested districts may well yield to the | 
Chichester” made holiday to see the|revivifying influence of aristocratic 
piece, which “in the music and in|“ open-work ankles.” What Radical | 
some of the acting and singing” proved | whose mind is not caged in the prison 
“a good deal better than anything that | house of a provincial caucus, or entangled | 
Chichester is likely to get from profes-| in the meshes of some central home for 
sional sources.” The daughter of a/| wire-pullers, can regard without emotion | 
Peer displayed a “delightful voice, | the utilizing of this great national asset | 
beautifully trained;” the singing of| for the purpose of wooing labour back | 
glees and es was “quite wonder-|to the land and counteracting the 
fully accomplished;” and the lyrics| general spirit of feudalism and squire 
and airs were “often much prettier and | archy that still survives ? 
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LONDON’S LIGHTNING PROGRESS. 
Increased Facilities of Transit. 


Through Tickets from Piccadilly to the Temple 
To Meet the Needs of our Best Intellects. 


Journey Accomplished at nearly Four Miles an Hour. 


My idea was to achieve by electric traction the trip 
from the hollow of Piccadilly to Bouverie Street: that is to 
from the heart of Clubland to the head-quarters of the 
Press and the purlieus of the Law. This has always been 
the beaten track of London's leading intellects—her barristers 
and her journalists. Here then, if anywhere in this Metro 
polis of the World, I should enjoy, in their fulness, those 
modern facilities of transit over which Mr. Lioyp-Grorce has 
lately spread his benediction. I had no use for the old 
methods: the tedious lurching horse-bus; the hansom-cab 
no vehicle, this, for a man of refined nerves); the four-wheeler 
in admirable means of transport, but never to be found). | 
could not tolerate the smelling, screaming, skidding motor 
bus. | had no stomach for an altercation, on my office steps, 
with the domineering chauffeur of a motor-cab. And to foot 
the two miles on a heavy luncheon was unthinkable, 


A Bad Start. 


A short but stimulating walk took me to the Down Street 
Station of the Finsbury-Park-Great-Northern-Piccadilly- 
Brompton-and-Hammersmith Railway (Underground Elec- 
tric Railways Company of London Limited). The scaffolding 
was still in situ quo, and the entrance had a forbidding air. 
[ gathered from a bystander that some days must yet elapse 
before the station would be opened to the public. Being 
pressed for time I determined not to wait; and so returned 
to my Club and began again. (Waste of 3 minutes.) 

Walking Exercise in the Underworld. 

I now headed up the slope of Piccadilly to Dover Street 
Station and bought a triple combination ticket to the Temple. 
The price was very reasonable indeed. ‘The ticket was then 
punctured and I descended into the bowels of the earth. 
After a pleasant promenade, with many quaint turns to 
vary the monotony of tubular prospects, I boarded a train 
for Piccadilly Circus at about the moment when I| should, 
if proceeding on foot, have reached that centre of activity. 
Arrived there after a brief transit, I alighted to have my 
ticket again punctured; and passed through gallery after 
gallery of glazed catacombs and up flights of steps admirably 
hewn from the living clay, and so entered a train upon the 
Baker-Street-and-Waterloo Railway which bore me to the 
Embankment Station. 

Ascensus Averni. 


Once more alighting, 1 took two sharp turns and found 
myself at the bottom of a prodigious acclivity leading on 
and on into what seemed an interminable vista. A man 
glanced at my ticket and I was permitted to pass. The 
upward grade is not really more than one in three, and the 
ground is thoroughly corrugated to prevent back-slip; but 
rubber soles are strongly recommended. Battling with a 
terrific head-wind I at last accomplished the straight ascent 
(actually less than a quarter ofa mile in length) and came 
upon signs of human habitation. From here I deflected 
my course and reached the summit by a short flight of steps. 
Then a stretch on the level and I stood panting at the portals 
of the Charing Cross Station on the Metro olitan District 
Railway, where a man took a large slice, which I could ill 
spare, out of the remnant of my ticket. 

Where to wait for First Class. 


Taking my stand at the back end of the platform so as to 


Ba 


| be opposite the first-class carriage when it arrived, I waited. 


When the train came, all except the last three carriages had 
been taken off, and so the first-class carriage drew up 
opposite the middle of the platform. Naturally I could not | 
get to it in time. So I lost that train. | 

Then I took my stand in the middle of the platform and | 
waited. And the next train was of the full size, and the| 
first-class carriage was at the far end, last but one. Naturally | 
[ could not get to it in time. So I lost that train too. 

Then I took my stand half-way between the middle and | 
the end of the platform, so as to be ready for a train of either | 
size. And sol had just time to scramble into the first-class, | 
where I found a spare place between a navvy and a bootblack. 
Waste of time, 8; mins.) 

The Unattainable Tram. 

At the Temple Station I gave up my ticket—a mere 
skeleton—and ascended into the light of day. It was then 
. question whether I should take an L.C.C. tram. But the 
L.C.C. had laid both sets of rails on the far side of the 
road, knowing full well that nobody ever begins by being on 
that side; and I did not care to wade there and back, knee- 
deep in mud. SoI walked the rest of the way, keeping to 
the path where the trees have branches on the north side of 
their trunks as well as on the south. 

Time for the two miles (or rather less)—42} mins. 

But as I shall not try the Down Street Station again till it 
has an entrance door and not so much scaffolding ; and as I 
shall know better another time where to stand at Charing 
Cross Station so as to be within reach of a first-class carriage, | 
[ think it would be fairer to deduct the 3 mins. and 
34 mins. respectively wasted at these two points. Gross 
time, then, 424 mins. ; nett time, 31; or, since in dry weather 
it would be feasible to attempt the crossing to the L.C.C, | 
trams, let us call it in round figures half-an-hour—for a little | 
under two miles. 

So you see that, thanks to the remarkable development of | 
transit facilities in the Metropolis of the World, you can be 
conveyed along the most necessary of all routes—namely, 
from the heart of Clubland to the head-quarters of the Press 
and the purlieus of the Law—at an average speed of very 
little less than four miles an hour; and that, too, without 
the necessity of having a man walking in front of you with a 
red flag. 5 





MATINS. 


Anovusep, I hear the milkman’s cry, 
The postman’s rat-tat-tat, 

And know the morning's letters lie 
In heaps upon the mat. 

“Nay, blankets,” murmur I, “are best, 
And dawn has scarcely shone. 

An earthquake shall not mar my rest ; 
I mean to slumber on.” 





The Cynic labels life a “sham,” 
A “dream ”’ the lover’s bliss ; 
The Dryasdust finds germs in jam, 
And poison in a kiss. 
In vain “ Awake!” the factions scream, 
And hurl me books to con ; 
If life’s a cheat, and love a dream, 
I mean to slumber on! 








“Mr. H. 8. has, with his usual generosity, given the whole of the | 
employees at the Richmond Railway Station a couple of rabbits.”"— | 
North Star. 


Ir doesn't seem much, but it is always the kindly thought, 





' rather than the actual gift, that counts. 
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WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Barransta. “ACCEPT MY CONGRATULATIONS, SIRE, ON THE SPLENDID GROWTH OF YOUR NAVY. 








INTERESTED TO SEE WHAT I HAVE BEEN DOING IN THE LAST THREE YEARS!” 
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AND, SINCE 
I HAVE YOUR ASSURANCE THAT YOUR PROGRAMME IS NOT AN AGGRESSIVE ONE, I FEEL SURE YOU WILL BE 
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JIMMY AND MABEL. 
(Or, Two Impressions of Christmas Day.) 
I. 


Wuew his mother really loves him he 
is Jimmy; when she still cares for him, 
but is preoccupied with other things, 
he is Jim; but he is James, plain (and 


fast, owing to Manet going to sleep in 
the bath, as she always does. And he 
got in a row, and Manet had finished 
the omelette, and if there’s one thing I 
do like it’s that. And he didn’t get 
any of the presents he wanted. And 





then he went tochurch.” Jawes paused 
impressively. 


untruthful) Jawes, when he smacks his | “Well, of course,” I said. “We all 
sister's head, or makes a noise in the! do that.” 


study when he knows how hard Father 
has to work, or does any one of the 
hundred things that little boys mustn’t 
do. I need hardly say that when I 
called to interview him, and found him 
in bed at three o'clock of a bright 
Christmas afternoon, I knew he was 
James again. Therefore I said : 

* Hallo, Jimy.” 

“Hallo. I say, come and tell me a 





“ All T can say is that it isn’t the best 
way to get ready for a Christmas dinner. 
What you really want is a good walk.” 

“Oh, James!” 

“Of course it’s all right for you. 
You can go to sleep.” 

“James! I didn’t. I had to close 
my eyes because of the hat in front of 
me.” 

“That's Miss Mrrroy. 


wears hats like that. 


She always 
Well, then we 


what you thought of Christmas as an 
institution.” 
“ Well, now you know. Rotten.” 


Il. 


Ma-net washed her hands and face, 
and brushed her hair, and ran down 
into the break-fast room. 

“Good morn-ing, Papa and Mamma,” 
she said. ‘A mer-ry Christ-mas to you 
both. O see what a pret-ty pin tray 
Aunt Jane has sent me! Is it not kind 
of her? And acard from Uncle Jom! 
I must write to them to thank them.” 

“Where is your brother James?” 
said her Mamma. 

“He is in the bath-room. Do not be 
ang-ry with him, dear Mamma, if he is 
llate. It is Christ-mas Day, and we should 
all be for-giv-ing to one an-other.” 
| Just then James came down. His tie 








story 
“ You're resting again?” - 
“What? Oh, yes, it’s rot. | 
- , ° . | 
Well, I don’t really mind, 


because I’m never good for 
much after plum pudding.” | 

“What was it this time? 
Manet again?” 

JiMMY sighed. 

“ You know what girls are. | 
At prayers this morning I| 
just tied her sash round the} 
leg of my chair . . . and when 
we all got up again... Well, 

| of course there was a row. I 
ought to have gone to bed 
then, only it hadn’t been 
made. And besides, I had 
to go to church. Now, then, 
get on with your story.” 

I cleared my throat loudly. 
“Ahem!” Isaid. “ My story 
has a moral, I’m afraid.” 

T suppose most stories do 
on Christmas Day.” 

“Yes. Anyhow this one| 








AN INOPPORTUNE TIME. 


JoNES, WHILE MOTORING TO TOWN TO FULFIL AN IMPORTANT ENGAGE- 


was on side-ways, and his 
boots were not laced. All 
through break-fast he was 
ve-ry dis-a-gree-able, and 
dur-ing prayers, when he 
was kneel-ing next to his 
lit-tle sis-ter, he was ty-ing 
her sash tohis chair. “ You 
naught-y boy,” said Mamma. 
“OQ Mamma!” said Ma-Bet. 
“T donot mind. I have for- 
giv-en him.” 
But Papa said James must 
go to bed af-ter din-ner. 
Then they went to church. 
“T do so love church,” said 
Ma-ner. “Is it not sad to 
think of all the poor boys 
who nev-er go to church?” 
“Yes, dar-ling,” said Mam- 
ma. “ Now then, James.” 
After church was o-ver, 





MENT, MAS THE MISFORTUNE TO GET STUCK UP ON THE ROAD, AXD | they all re-turned to din-ner. 
MAS SENT HIS CHAUFFEUR TO THE VILLAGE FOR ASSISTANCE. IN THE ‘a - atl Mao 
MEANTIME SEVERAL VILLAGE CHILDREN GATHER AROUND AND sinc, “Gop | ,, Mamma,” said roa, 
Rest you, Merry GeytLemay, Let NoTHING You DISMAY,” ETO. I think James would not 





has. Once upon a time there — 
was a very bad boy called—Jony. And 
his father and mother loved him very 
much. And one day his mother said: 
Now I do hope Joun will be good on 
Christmas Day of all days, because I’ve 
got a turkey and two sausages and a plum 
pudding for him, and a bicycle, and a 


camera, and a Henty, and a lot of other| wrestled inwardly with 


things. Instead of which, what do you 
think he did?” 

“IT suppose you mean me?” said 
JIMMY. 


had dinner, and the first thing Maver 
must say is, ‘I wonder if Ji will make 
himself ill again like last time.’ I par- 
ticularly like that, after she’d eaten all 
the omelette for breakfast. And then 
Father says: ‘ Well, he mustn’t have so 
much this time.’” Jimmy stopped and 
his wrongs. 
“You know,” he blurted out at last, 
“when you’ve got to spend the after- 
noon in bed anyhow, to be told that you 
mustn't have so much as last time 


““Mutato nomine de te fabula narra-| well, it’s a bit rotten, isn’t it?” 


tur.” 


“All right. Don’t get sick. 
I don’t think much of your story.” 
“Tt’s very popular,” 
the City. It's all the rage in the House.” 
“Well, now I'll tell you one. This 
is a true one, mind you. Once upon 
a time there was an ordinary boy 
| called Jawes. And he woke up on 
| Christmas Day and was late for break- 


And | 


| 


I pleaded, “in| 


“Tt is, indeed.” 

“T knew you’d back me up. Well, 
that ’s the end of my story at present.” 

“IT see. Is there going to be a 
sequel?” 

‘I suppose it depends on whether I 
get any supper or not. I can’t think 
why they let you come up. ‘They never 
do ordinarily.” 

“I came to interview you—to find 


like so much tur-key as he 
had last time. He was so ill be-fore.” 

| “There's a thought-ful lit-tle girl,” 
said her Mamma. 

| “He must not have so much a-gain, 
said Papa. 

| Af-ter din-ner Mamma said, “Now 
| what would you like to do?” 

“T would like to take some tea and 
coal to the poor old peo-ple,” said Ma-Bet. 
|_ “And James is going to bed,” said 
Papa. 

“O Papa,” said his lit-tle daugh-ter. 
“Tet Jawes take the coal to the poor 
‘old peo-ple, and I will go to bed. Do 
| not pun-ish him.” 

“Not much,” said James, as he went 
| up-stairs. 

That ev-en-ing Ma-per and her Papa 
and Mamma had sup-per a-lone, for | 
James was still in bed. 
| “T do leve Christ-mas Day,” cried 
| Ma-nex. ‘‘I do hope all the poor lit-tle 
child-ren are en-joy-ing it too.” 


” 
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Art-Master (who has sent for a cab, pointing to horse). “ Wat Do YOU CaLL THaT?” 
Cabby. “ An ’Orse, Sir.” 
Art-Master. “A Horse! Rvs it ovt, axp po iT again!” 








SCHOLASTIC “SWEATING.” 

[‘‘ The skilful teacher is the most valuable and 
economical asset that the country can lay its 
hands upon.” —Mr. Augustine Birrell.) 

As a Junior Classical Master I find, 

With the uttermost gratification, 

That the “strenuous life” of my suffer- 
ing kind 
Is assessed at a right valuation. 
What matter if Youth is unable to see 
Why the dative is governed by placet, 
Suffice it to know that my country, in me, 
Has a most economical asset. 


A Napoteoy’s will and a Tatieyrann’s 
tact 
I add to the lungs of a Stentor, 
With the heart of a fiend, for when 
urchins are whacked, 
My réle is Assistant Tormentor ; 
Yet, if penknives occasion the spilling of 
gore, 
I am ready with bandage and plaster, 
For such surgical skill is expected, and 
more, 
From a Junior Classical Master. 





In order to quell diabolical pranks |His manner is sweet when he asks me 
I scowl on Young England at dinner ; to set 

I offer up grave semi-clerical thanks A paper for him on the Iliad, 
On behalf of each juvenile sinner. 

At supper I seize on unauthorised buns, 
Enforcing dry biscuits and cocoa. 

I interview screeching mammas, to whose 

sons 

The “Head” has administered 


But now all the clouds from my prospect 
are cleared 
By the man whom I honour and trustin. 
| My outlook on life has been very much 
tole cheered 
By thy generous statement, AuaustIN®. 
At night T must grind myself into my And when from my labours, at last, I'm 
grave, released 
Yet rise with Aurora on each day ; Beneath the cold formal “ Hie jacet,” 
The rest of the year I’m a menial slave, | They ‘Il add, “a great Statesman des- 
But a noble grandee upon Speechday. | cribed the deceased 
My chat with papas on the liberal arts As a most economical asset.” 
Declares me their affluent patron ; 
Who knows I’m a hack who can 
“treble” the parts 
Of boot-boy and usher and matron ? 





Epixpurca Exuinitrion 
CUUARANTEE 
Joppa LADY AND 
Her Turkisn Bara. 


I teach little dolts of eleven to spell, Evening Dispatch Poster. 


I toil like a lodging-house “ skivvy ;” 
Whene’er my employer is not very well Tue “ human statue ” business is being 
His form come to me with their Livy. |rather overdone just now. We did 
He cavils at all my best efforte—and yet|expect something different from the 
(Oh balm in a pedagogue’s Gilead !) | Edinburgh Exhibition. 
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THE HAUNTED EDITOR. 
Ovr Spectra Coristwas Story. 


Tr was August; August, and a heat 
wave at that! Exhausted in mind and 
body with the completion of the most 
arduous labour of the journalistic year, 
the production of a Christmas Number 
that should take time not by the fore- 
lock but by the entire scalp, the Editor | 
of The Snappy Album had flung himself 








back in his chair. “Out before any 
of the others!” he murmured trium- 
phantly 

The clock, which, in accordance with 


the stern spirit of competition pervading | 
that dread abode, indicated an hour! 
somewhat in advance of the actual time, 
was approaching midnight before the 
Editor realised that the usual weekly 
budget of illustration had still to be 
made up. Fortunately, however, this 
a matter of difficulty. ‘“ After 

all,” he reflected, with weary gratitude, 
“there is always Seymour Hicks, and | 
our old friends of the Gaiety, and some- 
body must have opened a new golf-links 
somewhere.” 

He was just thinking of rousing him- 
self when the door of his sanctum was 
flung suddenly open. ‘ Inspector to see 
you, Sir,” said a liveried menial, and 


was not 


| before he could reply that he was out 


of town and not expected back for a| 
month, the Editor saw with annoyance 


‘that his unbidden visitor stood already | 


i - * #9 
is this? 


|them more closely ; 


within the room. ‘The gaunt figure 
towered threateningly above the editorial 
chair; holly and mistletoe were wreathed | 
about its frosted locks, and its presence 
seemed to be accompanied by a subtle 
aroma of glazed paper and printer's ink. | 

The Editor gasped. ‘“ What Inspector 
he cried. “ Nuisances?” 

‘An error on the part of your in- 
formant,” replied the visitor calmly,’ 
“ for which we decline responsibility. | 
said a Spectre, not Inspector. The mis- 
take was perhaps natural.” 

“ Your voice,” ventured the Editor in| 
a more conciliatory tone, 
husky. Did you—er—happen to mention | 
whose spectre you were ‘ * 

“T do it now,” replied the Phantom. 
“T am the embodiment of that burden | 
which has lain heavy on your soul for| 
weeks, that burden which you have but 
now transferred to a forgiving public. 
Tremble, rash Mortal! Iam the Ghost 
of Christmas Numbers Past!” 

The Editor trembled as directed. 
“ Just so,” he said politely. 

“And these,” continued the Spectre, 
“are my children ;” whereupon, follow- 
ing a gesture of its bony hand, the 
Editor observed at the far end of the 
room a shadowy company whose appear- | 
ance struck him as unpleasantly familiar. 
“Come,” said the Phantom, “look on 


they should be 





‘the old gentleman hotly, 


“is a trifle} “ 


friends of yours. Yonder stately maiden, 
for example. See you naught to recog- 
nise in her?” 

At this, a young girl of haughty yet 
benevolent appearance glided forward. 
“Speak!” commanded the Phantom, 
ane the shadow spoke. 

“T,” she said wearily, “am called ay 
Bountiful. Clad in becoming furs 
visit the homes of needy cottagers, upon 
whom I bestow that vague variety of 
provender known as Christmas Cheer. 
The glow of a robust if somewhat ani- 
line colour in my cheeks contrasts effec- 
tively with that of the pale recipients 
of my bounty. I am known also under 
various aliases, such as ‘The Errand of 
Charity’; or, ‘A Friend in Need.’ I 


have been doing this sort of thing un-| piteous haste. 
I wish now to, quickly; “ 


interruptedly for years. 
retire on a small pension as a public 
servant.” 

“Tt is well,” said the 
gloomily. ‘ Next, please.” 

The next was a rubicund and choleric 
old gentleman with white hair. “My 
name,” he began in an aggrieved voice, 
“is Squire Jollyboys of Jolliboys Hall, 
Blankshire, where | occupy myself with 
country dances and fox-hunting, the 
latter preferably after a heavy fall of 


Phantom 


snow. I live exclusively upon tur- 
keys 2 

‘Turkeys, ha!” ejaculated the 
| Spectre. 


continued 
“a diet which 
fills me with repulsion. After such a 
meal it is my inevitable custom to em- 
brace all my female guests beneath a 
convenient mistletoe. I am sick of it. 
The mere sight of a wassail-bowl makes 
me shudder. I demand to be placed on 
sick leave owing to chronic dyspepsia.” 
“You have heard his plea,” said the 


And plum puddings,” 


Ghost; “do you admit its justice ?” 
The Editor fidgeted uneasily. “ How 


the dickens— he began, but the 
Ghost interrupted him. 

“You moet the spot,” it rejoined, 
for it is the Dickens who is responsible. 
jut see! Who follows now?” 

He pointed as he spoke to the forms 
of three young men, who had silently 
taken the place of Squire Jollyboys. 
One was very tall and thin, another |‘ 
very short and fat, and the third, by 
way of distinguishing characteristic, 
had red hair. 

“We,” answered the tall member of 
the trio immediately, “are of many 
names and periods, but of one generic 
title. Weare The Three!” 

He paused. “You know them?” 
asked the Phantom sternly. 

The Editor groaned. “I know them 
well,” he said. 

“You should,” continued the tall 
young man. “For our career under 
your auspices has been long and varied. 








Clad in powder and brocade we have 
led Them through the mazes of the 
stately dance, or, in the costume of a 
later age, have hunted in Their company, 
broken the ice at skating parties with 
Them——.” 

“Them?” queried the inexorable 
Phantom, but the Editor checked him, 
almost with a sob. “Yes, yes,” he 
cried, “The Three Maidens. I admit 
them also! Have mercy!” But the 
young man went on, “—and, later still, 
have rescued Them from bicycle or 
motor accidents. Presently it will be 
Aeroplanes! The result however is 
unalterable.” 

“The result?” began the Inquisitor, 
but again his victim broke in with 
“TI know,” he said | 
a triple wedding at the village | 
church, and the departure of three | 
couples — -” 


“ By pillion, motor, or flying-machine | 


as the case may be,” concluded the 
young man. “Thg separable accidents 
may differ shghtly, but we ourselves 


remain always and inevitably the same. 


It was the everlasting monotony of it,” 
resumed the young man, “that drove 
us to come out with the others.” 

“To come out?” repeated the Editor, 
mystified. 

“T should have warned you,” 
the Spectre sternly. “This is a Deputa- 
tion. The employees whom year by 
year you have so grossly overworked 
have risen at last. 
comic carol singers and the old gentle- 
man in the nightcap who throws things 


said 








Henceforward the | 


out of windows will go through their | 


dreary performance no longer ; the yule- 
log will remain ungarnered ; and the 
Christmas coach will 


discontinue its | 


annual adventure with the snow-drift. | 


Even the salmon-coloured children and 
the impossibly curly dog, whose proud 
motto, “Suitable for Framing,” Foose 
your encouragement of the Arts, even 
they have joined us. In a word, your 
800 per cent. profits are at an end. We 
have Struck !” 


“Struck!” screamed the Editor, sit- 


ting bolt-upright in his chair. 
“Yes, Sir, the clock has struck, Sir,” 


answered the liveried menial politely, | 


‘just gone twelve.” 

So it was only a dream after all! 
With a sigh of relief the Editor realised 
that his trusted and familiar assistants 
were still to be depended on, and next 
morning the summer sunlight gleamed 
upon a thousand bookstalls, where, 
unchanged from any of its predecessors 
save in date, reposed “The Earliest 
Christmas Number.” 


From the notice board of a Hull 
church 
Peasant Sunpay AFTERNOONS 
Tue Great Sicence spy THE VICAR. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE are sorry to have to record a grave 
set-hack to Humour. President Rooss- 
|vELT’s order making Comic Spelling 
compulsory has been revoked. 





Lord Turwour, the eldest son of the 
|Earl of Woxrerton, upon arriving at 
|New York, announced that he was not 
looking for an American heiress. At! 
this, we understand, the long queue of | 


|heiresses outside his Lordship’s hotel | 


| slowly broke up and went quietly home. | 





| 


| Nearly every first-class Power is now 
building a Dreadnought, and a corres- 
pondent suggests that a Regatta should 
be arranged confined to craft of this 


| class. 
| 





| Much interest continues to be taken 
| in the impending House Match between 
| the Commons and the Lords. 
| _ — 
| A woman suffragist has christened her 
| baby boy “Franchise.” The news has 
|not been broken yet to the unfortunate 
| child. a on 
| The pit and gallery doors at the 
|Court Theatre are to be opened one 
| hour before the performance, “ in order,” 
‘it is said, “to obviate the cold waits.” 
| A suburban correspondent writes to say 
| that he wishes some of the noisier waits 
in his neighbourhood could be obviated 
| as easily. +s 
Some burglars last week removed from 
a house a safe weighing eleven hundred- 
weight, using cushions and mats to 
| deaden the sound of their movements so 
as not to disturb the inmates of the 
house, who were all asleep. There are 
plenty of persons always ready to sneer 
at our criminal classes, but one might 
journey far before coming across another 
such example of kindly consideration for 
others. 





Both the plaintiff and the defendant 
in a recent action felt hurt when a 
County Court judge who had a difficulty 
in pronouncing “th” described the 
|matter as being a case of “oaf against 
| oaf.” 


flying machines are practicable, the 
various omnibus companies are already 
thinking of titles for their new lines. 
We understand that among those which 
have already been decided on are “The 
Boomerang,” “The Castle in the Air,” 
“The Rocket,” and “ The Bird of Prey ” 
—the last-named being of course for a 
line of Pirates. 


| Now that it has been proved that 
| 
} 
| 





An Irish lawyer has suggested a 
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ACCOMMODATION FOR BOY AND BEAST. 


“HE OgRTAINLY SEEMS A BIT SAD—THIS HORSE THAT Santa CLAUS SENT YoU. 
THINK HE WANTS?” 
“Do you xyow, Mummy, I rivk HE WANTS A TRAIN TO SHY aT.” 





Wuat bo you 








remarkably neat and simple method of The Foundling’s Mite. 

abolishing Perjury. He proposes that} “ Aperpgen Rovat Invinmary. Receipt 

in future the administration of the of following contribution reported : 

Oath—without which Perjury is impos-| Mr. G. Gall (found in a parcel six 

sible— shall be dispensed with. |months ago and unclaimed), £1.” 
= ; | Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

Rumour is again busy with the| - 
promised appearance of a motor-bus| Tue new outbreak of the Suffragettes 
which is to be so quiet that you will not | has revived the now hallowed joke by 
know that there is one on the road until) which Mr. Peraick Lawrence immor 
you have been run over. ltalised himself. Miss Curistaven Pawx- 
- | uurst is reported by The Daily Telegraph 

The condition of the Svuuraw (whose! as having said: “ Four working women 
health is really fairly good) shows “no from the North went to prison, and their 
change,” says a report from Constanti-| husbands are enthusiastic.” Neverthe- 
nople. We should have thought that | less, Miss Bu.ioton courageously an- 
this state of his purse was too habitual | nounces her intention of assuming the 
to call for a cable. | bond of matrimony. 
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| have written to Mr. Punch to express 
| their views on the subject. 


| a national scandal, and I trust that some 


| presence is a monstrous insult to the 


| minster Play is made the excuse for a 


| Trading 


| against this worst form of lése-majesté 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
Srerxmsa Lerrers or Prorest. 


The Daily Mail having deprecated 
the continuance of the Westminster 
Plays on the ground that they do not 
repay the exertion involved in their 
preparation, and, for the rest, are not 
particularly elevated in their morality, 
a number of representative publicists 


The selec- 
tion from the correspondence printed 
below abundantly proves what a fund 
of good sense, sanity and good taste 
supports the strictures of our patriotic 
contemporary. 


Dear Sim,—As I have no sons at 
Westminster, and never intend to send 
any there, | am in a position to discuss this 
question with perfect impartiality and 
) re se I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in saying that the waste of time and 
energy involved in this annual prepara- 
tion of a Latin play is nothing short of 


patriotic Labour Member will call atten- 
tion to it in the House of Commons 
without delay. Anywhere else the sur- 
vival of this obscurantist cult of the 
classics might have been tolerated, but 
in the heart of Westminster, almost 
within a catapult-shot of Parliament, its 


representatives of Labour. If the West- 
minster boys must act plays, let them 
be in the vernacular or in Esperanto. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Mopern Sipe. 


Dear Sin,—When will the democracy 
awake to the full sense of their respon- 
sibilities? Year after year the West- 


scurrilous epilogue, in which, under the 
cloak of an obscure and outlandish tongue, 
disgraceful and libellous attacks are 
made on the most cherished instruments 
of modern progress and emancipation. 
The London County Council, the Labour | 
Party, Woman’s Suffrage, Municipal | 
all these are subjected to| 
violently calumnious misrepresentation, 
and yet no voices are raised in protest 


this belittling of the sovereign democracy. 
[ feel sure that The Daily News would 





not, even if it could, sully its pages by | 
printing a translation of this atrocious 
pasquinade, yet I have searched in vain | 
for any protest against the continuance | 


| of what must be regarded as the worst | 


| 


blot on our system of secondary educa- 
tion. Iam, Sir, yours indignantly, 
Vox Poputt. 


Dear Sir,—The drama is admittedly 
one of the most humanising and refining 
influences of modern society, but here, 
as everywhere else, all depends on the 





SS 
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choice of plays. Count Torstor has 
finally and irrevocably demolished the 
claim of Ssaxsreare to be regarded, 
either from the ethical or artistic stand- 
point, as worthy of study or performance. 
Greek and Latin are hope a dead ; 
English is dying rapidly; the only 
language with a future before it in this 
disunited kingdom is Irish. If Doctor 
Gow, the Headmaster of Westminster, 
bends to the inevitable and makes the 
study of Irish compulsory amongst his 
boys, a new lease of life may be secu 
for the discredited institution over which 
he so negligently presides. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Paavupri3 Boroimae. 


Dear Sim,—I understand that the 
repertory of plays on which the West- 
minster authorities draw is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the works of an 
obscure and obsolete poet named Terence, 
obviously of Irish origin. Why, in the 
name of common sense, should this 
preferential treatment be accorded in the 
capital of England to so undesirable an 
alien? The anomaly becomes all the 
more flagrant when it is borne in mind 
that by far the greatest living Irish 
playwright cannot obtain a hearing in 
his native country, and is unable to speak 
a single coherent sentence in Erse. 
Unable for the moment to tell whether I 
am standing on my head or on my heels, 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully 
G. B.S. 

Dear Sir,—The fetish worship of me- 
dizevalism at Westminster is sufficiently 
degrading, but what can you expect of 
a school which for centuries has allowed 
its pupils to indulge annually in a 
disgusting bear-fight over a pancake, a 
comestible which derives its name 
appropriately enough from the two Greek 


words may and xaxdv? I am, Sir, 
Yours truthfully, 
Hv MANITARIAN. 


Dear Sirn,—While readily admitting 
the truth of the old saw that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” I 
think that greater care should be shown 
in the choice of the play than has hitherto 
been the case at Westminster. It is all 
very well to do in Rome as the Romans 
do, but London is not Rome, and the 
traditions of Drury Lane ought to be 
more binding than those of the Eternal 
City. This, of course, does not apply to 
the choice of theme, but only to that of 
the language in which the play is pre- 
sented. Speaking as an impartial out- 
sider I should say that, alike as regards 
spectacular interest and moral influence, 
such plays as The Bondman are far 
better adapted for performance by im- 
pressionable youths than the dubious 
works of antiquated playwrights like 
Piautus and Terence, none of which, 


'so far as I am aware, can be obtained 





with photographic illustrations at so low 

a — as oo 
am, Sir, yours gratefully, 
Manxman, 





HELLAS PRESERVED. 


[A contemporary has observed that “when 
Greece began to be living Greece once more, 
the quantity of currants produced year by year 
began to grow larger... .and their relative 
cheapness to-day is a direct consequence of the 
disappearance of the Turk.”’] 

Greece, whose poets’ pure affection 

For the sterner syntax rules 
Barely saves them from rejection 

In our secondary schools— 

Mourn not (though your sons can never 

Warble with their fathers’ ease) 
While the fruits of their endeavour 

Serve to spice our A. B. C.’s. 


Though no more the Muses foster 
Markets for Pierian song, 

See! the merry Grecian coster 
Still contrives to get along ; 

Though no modern wits can weave you 
Réles of Sophoclean make, 

Corinth of the double sea-view 
Keeps her interest in cake. 


Since upon your mountains Freedom 
Reassumed her normal pose, 
Swifter to the shores that need ’em 
The Levantine currant flows ; 
Till, where tea-cups sound a pzean, 
Clerks absorb (their labours done) 
Trophies of the soft Augean, 
Set like Cyclads in a bun. 


On you go, light-hearted masters 
Of a craft that always paid, 
And, if unforeseen disasters 
Do not cause a slump in trade, 
Bards, whose simple meals are mottled 
By your toothsome stuff, shall learn, 
Keats-like, to applaud the bottled 


Beauties of a Grecian urn. 


Ancient songs are immaterial, 
Art of little use to man; 

Pies, we know, if less ethereal, 
Often keep the mark of Pan ; 

So the best of Greece we cherish 
(Spirit of her hills and woods), 

Though the pure ideals perish 
Tn a lb. of grocers’ goods. 


That is why no sorrow stirs us 
That the classic Muse despairs, 
And you count the lyre and thyrsus 
Unremunerative wares ; 
Who can grumble, “ Hellas fuit !” 
When perforce our cooks must seek 
For the cult of Saxon suet 
All the cunning of the Greek ! 





Morro ror Epwarp asp Moperty: 
“ Sweet Bells jangled, out of tune.” 


Morro ror A Surrracetre: “JI ne 
faut pas étre belle pour suff rager. 
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‘For though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.”’ 
Huntsman. “ WovuLp You LIKE THE BRUSH, Miss?” 
Mies. “No, THaxk you. I WOULD RATHER HAVE A PAD. Brushes ONLY LIE ABOUT AND BRING MOTHS INTO THE HOUSE!” 











The First Claim (Merivey) has suggested to me a good | 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. jnew game for Christmas parties. The first person’ who | 
’ / opens the book without finding one or more words in italics | 
(By =. Fund's Sng of saurnas Cota) | wine. I have played a considerable number of matches | 
Tr looks as if the Wittiamsons (C. N. & A. M.) had been | against myself, and have never won yet. I suspect, though, 
motoring along the Corniche and during their progress con-| that the author, M. Hammon (Miss, I imagine) really wrote | 
ceived the original idea of choosing Monte Carlo for the site| the novel for quite another purpose. Her aim is to show | 
of one of their new creations—Hosemary in Search of @ | how ineflaceable is the maternal instinct, and she has cer- | 
Father (Hopper anp Stoucuton). But the difficulty of getting | tainly treated the theme excellently, with the help of some 
the child-heroine fixed in that neighbourhood—her mother|very cleverly drawn characters. But the story is just a 
being a young English widow at once virtuous and penniless | little bit long-drawn-out, and my game cheered the way 
—called for even greater ingenuity. This is how they solved | wonderfully. 
it. They sent the young widow to Paris to do type-writing, | 
and then her friends recommended her to go South where the} Mr. Punch having always a warm corner in his heart for | 
competition would be less strenuous. And so we find her|the Young People, welcomes a book entirely devoted to their 
in a third-rate hotel in the Condamine at Monaco. Compared | interests. This, under the title The Young People, by One 
with this brilliant stroke of phantasy the rest of the book is|of the Old Ones (Murray), lies before him, and he has 
commonplace. Rosemary is a sort of female “Little Lord | read it and reread it with very great interest, delighted by 
Fauntleroy,” who calls her mother “Angel” instead of |the gentle philosophy and urbane kindliness of the author. 
“Dearest,” and prattles tolerably. Their scheme must haye | Incidentally the book is also aGuideto London. No one who 
taken the authors at least an hour to elaborate, and the | fcels fogeydom coming upon him should neglect the oppor- 
result (with discount off) is perhaps not a very good bargain | tunity which this book gives him of recovering his youth --or 
at 2s. for the matter and 1s. 9d. for the margins. ‘at any rate of preserving it in good spirits. 
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Discordant Voices. “ Wuite SHEPHERDS WATCHED—— 
Candidate for County Council (looking into outer darkness). “ YoU HAD BETTER GO HOME.” 
Treble Voice. ‘“‘ Wox'T YOU PATRONISE OUR SINGING, Sin?” 

Candidate for C.C. “ CERTAINLY NOT; 
Bass Voice (after a pause). “Some or us Have Got VOTES!” (Collapse of Candidate for C.C.) 





4 


PACIFIC INTIMIDATION. 


AND SHUT THE GATE AFTER You.” 





” 








| 
| News, Dec. 14.] 
[ry you 've studied the successful songs of Pantomime 
(A pastime for a very rainy day !), 
All the ones that people would buy 


You ‘ll have noticed have a “ good-bye!” 


To a yellow bird, Yo-San or Dolly Gray. 
Write them something like “ Farewell, my little 
Afraid I cannot stay at home with you,” 
And, although the critics mock it, 
You will find it fills your pocket— 
Which, I take it, ’s all you really have in view. 
It's the surest way to win a lyric victory : 
Write your verses in a vein that’s valedictory ! 


True, a man may now and then obtain a modicum 
Of kudos in another sort of strain, 
As he did with William Bailey, 
Who was supplicated daily 
By a million throats to join his home again. 
Still the thing that's sure of making everybody come 
To the Panto at, and after, Christmas time, 
Is a tender farewell ditty 
Sung (or said) by Princess Pretty— 
With the generous assistance of the lime. 
Au revoir, my little H., and here’s a beaker to 


Our next meeting—on the organ in a week or two! 


“THE AIR IS FILLED WITH FAREWELLS .. .” 
| [‘* Au Revoir, my little Hyacinth,’ will be sung on Boxing Night by 
over 200 artists in pantomimes all over the British Isles.” —The Evening | 


aban Ts iment will have upset the Cabinet's plans. 


jee Cabinet. The mame of Mr. A. E. W. Mason has been 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


We understand that a slight change will take place in the 
Government before the beginning of the next Parliamentary 
|Session. Sir Henry Camppett-Banyerman will be promoted 
|to the responsible position of Under-Secretary for Colonial 
Affairs, whilst Mr. Wixstow Caurcnt will be relegated to the 
First Lordship of the Treasury. If the change should not 
after all take place it will be because this premmture announce- 


It is whispered that a curious intrigue is going on to 
secure the support of the Labour Party during the coming 
Session. Mr. Kem Harpre will take office as Vice-Chamberlain 
of the Household, and the position of Mistress of the Robes 
| will be offered to Miss Pankuursr. 


It is the talk of the political clubs that Sir Axtoyy Mac- 
DONNELL has ordered Mr. Bryce to resign his office, and has 
nominated Mr. Byies to succeed him. The rumour runs 
that Sir Aytoxy holds certain compromising anti-Home-Rule 
letters written by Mr. Bryce. 

I hear on the best authority I can get that Mr. Lioyp- | 
Georce has not shown sufficient business capacity for a Presi- | 
| dent of the Board of Trade, and that he will have to resign. 
| Also that he is to be mollified by an appointment as Special 
ae to Raisutr. The Government will try to strengthen 
their position by including some well-known business man in 











mentioned in this connéction. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep From THe Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Lords, Monday, December 17. 
—Lanspowne the mildest-mannered man 
that ever was spokesman of militant 
political party in time of crisis. House 
crowded in anticipation of announcement 
of decision of Opposition on Commons’ 
rejection of Lords’ Amendments to 
Education Bill. Steps of Throne crowded 
with Privy Councillors. Among them 
Pére Birney, pale with anxiety for the 
fate of his first-born. 

At half-past four Layspowne dis- 
covered standing at the Table. In 
Commons, at such a moment, the Party 
leader would be welcomed by wild cheer, 
assailed by answering storm of counter- 
cheering. No one seems to have thought 
of cheering Lanspowne. It would, Sark 
insists, be almost indecent. Is clad in 
deep mourning that suggests he has 
come to bury the Bill, not to save it. In 
tones of sedate regret, laments the un- 

recedented procedure of the Commons. 

n unemotional matter-of-fact manner 
mentions that such conduct is insulting. 

The Lords would neither withdraw 
nor re-consider theiramendments. But, 
tempering mercy with justice, kindness 
with righteous anger, they would still 
give the Government and their majority 
in the other House a chance. The 








Commons, assuming, nay asserting, that | 





“Boxine tae Comrass.” 


The Cap'en gives up his old shipmates as hopeless and + - on the Rival craft. 
(“ Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles has been elected a member of the FE 


tighty Club.” — The Globe.) 


they, fresh from the polls, represent 
national feeling in the matter, had 
fashioned and passed a particular Bill. 
The Lords had turned it inside out, and 
stuffing it afresh, moulded it in newshape. 
= be sup that the Commons, 
finding their long labours thus treated 
cavalierly, were the affronted party. Not 
at all. It was the Lords who were 
injured and insulted by having the 
changeling thrown on their hands. But 
of their magnanimity they would provide 
the Commons with a locus panitentia. 
So Lanspowne proposed to move adjourn- 
ment of debate in order to give the 
Commons a chance of going “on the 
knee.” 

Business done.— Debate on Commons’ 
refusal to accept Lords’ amendments to 
Education Bill unexpectedly adjourned. 

Tuesday.—Again a crowded House. 
Through the dull day there have been 
coming and going of heralds of the two 
Houses ; consultations of leaders on both 
sides, merging in conference between re- 
presentatives of the Lords and Commons. 

Surely all is settled now; the long- 
drawn-out agony of suspense is cut short. 
For an hour before public business 
commenced, Lobbies thronged with Com- 
moners and Peers discussing situation. 
Bishops, “with warm hearts beating 
beneath their gaiters,” as the Vicar of 
Gorleston said on another occasion, flit 








across the Lobby asking for news. No 


| Fh\\ 
le G5 \ 
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Ruwsiva Suort or Expietives. 
A fancy portrait of some members of a Service Club who have just heard that Mr. Haldane 
proposes, after consultation with civilian advisers, to reduce the number of Colonels in the Army. 
“B'ginning of the end, Sir! Most disgraceful, Sir! Br-br-br, &c.!!” 
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Scene—The Hall of a Country House. Guests arriving for dinner. 
Perkins (the extra man who ia had in to help at most dinners given in the neighbourhood—confidentially but audibly). “Goon EVENING, 


Miss Waters. THere’s SOME OF THAT NICE PUDDING "ERE TO-NIGHT, WHAT LAST TIME YOU TOX 


1K TWICE oF!” 








one has any of authentic character. | enough to be hit from almost any altitude, 
Conjecture is rife, rumour running|and has been kept vacant for this 
steadily in direction of the happening | purpose for several years past. 
of a hitch. | 2. The Dome of St. Paul's is the 
This confirmed when Orders of day | private landing-stage of the Dean and 
were reached in the Lords. Motion|Chapter, and the vergers have strict 
made for further adjournment. “Till orders to cast off all hawsers made fast 
when?” asked anoble Lord. Who could | thereto by unauthorised persons. Small 
say ? Probably till to-morrow; possibly | craft may be moored to the tree-tops 
to a later hour of the sitting. Nothing | along the Embankment, but the County 
to be done at the moment but take up| Council cannot guarantee that the trees 


! 

Great caution is to be observed in 
passing over storm-centres like the 
| Hippodrome, especially in the afternoon 
or evening, when they are for a space in 

violent eruption. Such places will as 

soon as possible be buoyed with captive 
balloons, illuminated at night, the 
| managements having made no objection 
to their being so distinguished. 
5. Public statues are not to be looked 
upon merely as convenient anchorages. 








the next business on Agenda and wait | will be fit for this or any other purpose. | There are certain exceptions to this rule 
patiently on the Lords and Commons|The use of the Nelson Column as a/(a list of which will be furnished on 
still in secret chambers trying to|mooring-post is restricted to the application) where, on condition that 


wrangle out Compromise. 
Business done.—Hitch in arrangement 
of Compromise on Education Bill. 


Admiralty. 


| the statue is hauled up bodily with the 


- 3. Air-ships should not make rapid and | anchor and transported sufficiently far 
sudden descents upon the top of the| away, no penalty attaches to the dis- 


Victoria and Albert Museum. This 
regulation > See in the interest of 
the aeronaut himself. 

AEROPLANE SAILING DIRECTIONS. 4. Every effort will be made by the 

1. AgnowavuTs are requested not to| Fire Brigade to rescue by means of a 
heave the lead, jettison cargo, passengers | rocket apparatus the crews of airships 
or empty bottles whilst sailing over the | bond fide stranded upon overhead wires, 
Strand in the daytime. A triangular | steeples, sky signs, or other perils 
ae of land known as the Strandjof navigation, but the aero-world is 
mprovement end marked on the chart | respectfully invited not to regard this 
due south of Kingsway is quite large'as a normal method of coming ashore. 


‘To be continued in our next.) 








| placement of it. 

6. Airships navigating crowded tho- 
roughfares within twenty feet of the 
ground are required to display suitable 
|boards inscribed (in the tongue of 
|M. Santos-Dumonr) “Ne pas deéranger 
les hélices.” It is expected that this 
rule and the reason for it will tend to 
familiarise the public with the French 
(and the more obscure departments of 
the English) language. 
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| NV R. PUNCH approached the door of the tent. 
“The Captain of the Commons, I presume?” he said, as he raised his hat. 
“* Well,” said the Captain, “ what ’s your business ?”’ 
“Observe the white flag,” said Mr. Puncn, taking out his handkerchief. “This is, in fact, purely a friendly visit. | 
I am come to interview you on behalf of my readers.” Here he referred for a moment to his note-book, ‘ What,” he | 
continued, * ‘are your views with regard to the coming contest?” | 
“Ah, my dear Sir,” said the Captain, “I did not recognise you for the moment. Pray sit down. Very cold the | 
| weather is. Yes. The contest? Ah, yes. Well, roughly speaking, the struggle will be one of Birth v. Brains. I need 
| hardly : say that Brains will win in the end.” 
‘ Brains,” said Mr. Puncu, writing rapidly in his note-book. “That's you, I suppose?” 
“Of course. At present we are not quite sure what nic kname we shall adopt for the contest, but probably it will be | 
‘The Brainy Ones.’ I myself,” he added proudly, * ‘am known as ‘ The People’s Will.’” 
“The People’s Will,” wrote Mr. Punca. “ And are you adopting the 2—3—2 formation or the 3—2—3?” 
“Neither. The ‘all-talking-at-once formation’ has always been ours.” 
“T see. Now I think my readers would like from you a few words on the moral aspect of the struggle.” 
“ Well, it’s like this. Iam ‘The People’s Will, and the Lords have defied me. And they attacked and brutally | 
| ill-treated ‘ Education’ Bill, one of our strongest and most popul: ir Forwards. And to make matters worse they have just | 
| shown that they are too cowardly to tackle * Trade Disputes Bill. 7 
“But you can’t have it both ways,” argued Mr. Puncu. “ You can’t make it first a cause of offence that they mangled 
| one Bill, and then a cause of offence that they didn’t mangle another. If 2 
“Excuse me,” said the Captain coldly, “ but didn’t you say you came here to interview me?” 
“ Yes, but——”” 
“Then why are you doing all the talking? As I was saying—who are the Lords that they should oppose ‘The | 
People’s Will’? They are representative of nothing but their own incompetence.” 
. Representative of nothing but their own incompetence,” wrote Mr. Poncu. “Is that really your own? It sounds 
| more like * The People’s David.’ And when will the contest be gin?” he went on hastily. 


| 








“Well, I can’t say exactly. The position is this. We have defied them to do their worst, and they are doing it. : 


| But we still defy them. So now it is their move again.’ 
“T see. I suppose it is useless to suggest we eretion 94 
“Quite.... Oh, must you be going? Well, tell your faialin that my final message is, ‘May the best boat win!’ 





| Which is us,” he added, after a pause. 
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—————————————— 


Mr. Puxcn found his way out of the camp; and went up the hill and down again the other side into the enemy’s 








camp. 


“ The Captain of the Lords, I presume?” he said, as he raised his hat. 
“ Hallo,” said the Captain. “ What is it?” . ; 
“ Observe the white flag,” said Mr. Puncn. “ This is a friendly visit. I am come to interview you on behalf of my 
readers. What,”—he had it off by heart this time—“ what are your views with regard to the coming contest?” 
“ Roughly,” said the Captain, “ that it’s been a jolly long time coming.” 
“ But when it does come ?” 
“ Then it will be one of Gas v. Brains. I need hardly say that Brains will win in the end.” 
“* Brains,” said Mr. Puxcu, writing rapidly in his note-book. “'That’s you, I suppose?” m 
“Of course. We are known as ‘The Brainy Ones,’ you know. At least you might tell your readers so. 
“Certainly. And what formation are you adopting?” 
“ The sit-tight-formation has always been ours. It has carried every scrum so far.” ‘ 
“ Ah yes. Now I think my readers would like from you a few words on the moral aspect of the struggle. ; 
“*Moral’?” said the Captain. “I don’t know about moral, but the common sense of it is this. The People don’t 
| know what's good for them.” 
| “And you?” a r 
“That’s what we're here for. All this rot about interpreting the People’s Will—is all—well, rot. That's not 
where we come in. The Commons do that. At least they think they da, We are here to protect the People against 
themselves. Like a father with his children. That sort of idea.” ‘ , 
“ Yes, that’s all very well,” said Mr. Puycu; “ but how is it that it’s always one particular party you 're protecting 
against itself, and never the other?” : 
‘‘ Excuse me,” said the Captain coldly, “ but didn’t you say you came here to interview me?” 
“Yes, but-——” 
“Then why are you doing all the talking ?” 
Mr. Ponca apologised. 
“ But give me,” he said, “a final message to take to my readers.” 
“ Well,” said the Captain, “all I can say is, ‘ May the best boat win!’” 
“Which is you?” suggested the Sacer. 


he “Oh, well, if you say so,” langhed the Captain. “Good-bye. Come again next year and see us. We shall still 
here.” 


* * * * » * * * 


When Mr. Ponca was on neutral ground again he took out his note-book, and read it carefully. f 

“Arbitration no good,” he repeated to himself. “I wonder.” Suddenly a brilliant idea occurred to him. He 
snapped his pocket-book, replaced it, and began once more to climb the hill. At the top, in full view of both camps, he 
ostentatiously opened, for purposes of common consultation, his 
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Nurse. “Come, Tommy, Go To SLEEP. It’s PAST EIGHT.” 
Nurse. ‘* WELL, EVEN IF YOU DON’T, you Must!” 


“You HERE, MY DEAR? I HEARD YOU WERE AT KRaNKENBAD ween your Huspanp.”’ 
“Wirn my Huspanp! My DEAR CHILD, THE CHIEF PART OF MY CURE IS A COMPLETB CHANGE OF 
“But wouLpy’t your HuspaNp’s SOCIETY BE A COMPLETE CHANGE, DEAR?” 








Tommy (stubbornly). “1 cax’t.” (Then relenting.) “ P’rars I can. I po someTimes WHEN I can’t Most. Don’t I, Nurse?” 


SOCIETY. 
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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


A Ss y¥ wiTHour A Pio 
: gE The Library of a Country House 
In nt of the J re there is a 
/ r synucl an one orner of 
‘ m a writing-desk witli an 
Kney pedia Britannica hin 
"| t of the furniture 
for no comment 
Dini 1] J) of a Christmas Eve 
bhi irrying a tarde hun h of 
mist! etoe 
He (standing dejecte youn the mid le of 
t} m N 1) ly | ves me N body | Ves 
mea little bit. I stood under the mistletoe 
for half an hour in the hall-- Benson's 
ehronol Ler Very cold in the hall 
when nobody loves you Muc h warmer 
j here Looks thoughtfu ly at his 
mistlete Now where shall I put it? 
itches wht of eiqarette-b on desk 
gover an light a cigarette ; U naroj 
lo chair. putting mistletoe on the esk 
’ from of ham ee This Is fre illy 
i very beastly place. I don't 
know body unless 
you ¢ int Miss Care w, and 
von t look at me. Yet 
that girl only last year 
Hi mi s lo himsel f 
an t} wes on ye ntly 
Yes ne ¢ illed me Jack 
la ir! Sighs My 
nar Freddy, though 
And | called her May. She 
let me il her May. Won 
derful | found out 
alterward her name was 
Muriel That really makes it 
more wonderful that she let 
me call her May He qazes at the 
Eneyelopedia fora long time, and then 
suddenly be yins to turn if round M 
M M here we are. lakes out a 
volwme What do the V Say about 
mistletoe ? These great men unbend 
sometimes perhaps we shall find 
something chatty on the best place to 
h ing if Mistletoe Viscum album 
dichotomous h’m — obovate— yes 
of course, one knew that arboretum. 
No No help. Everything is going 
wrong to-night Well jetting up | 
shall leave nothing to chances | shall 
hat it over the sofa, and I shall go 
to sleep im the sofa, and I shall back 
rhivst lf bot! wavs He proceeds to hang 
wt on the electric light over the sofa, and 
wmlile omg 8o yawns viol ntly. Oh. 
Lord, I really shall go to sleep, and then 


(rets 


Takes 


t know what luck I’ve had. 


writing-desk., 


ar rand a sheet of paper and begins 
fo rule imns Let’s see. | suppose 
I shan't get more than six. (Writing. 
“ Kindly —fill—in and—initial—in the 

order—in which—you—come.” Now 
then One — State nature of glove 


required Writes it, and draws a line 


under it.) “ Two —Size’ * Three 
Number of Buttons Four— Re 
marks ‘ Five— Initials. Draws 
a final line, and looks proudly at wu. 
There ! Gets up, and then sits down 
again W rites ‘N.B. Please state 
whether Mrs. or Miss 


He pins thi 


arranges 


on the hack of the sofa. 
himself comfortably with 
s leep. 
the 


sofa, goes up to 


; 


wo cushion and qoes to 


: , 
Sue enters, and looks vound room. 


sees him in the 


She 


him. and then catches sight of the 


paper 
ut She frowns at first, and then 
softly to herself. 
She unpins the paper and takes it to 
the desk, where she fills in the first 
She laughs to herself all 
she When it is 
; nished she pins it on again. Then 
he leans over the back of the sofa, 
and looks at Hm. Finally she 
kisses two of her fingers and puts 


(Joes on her I; nees to read 


he qins to laugh 


oLumn, 


the time writes. 


She hurries out, 
to knock the 


them on his lips. 


/ ypping a 


moment 





E-neyelopaedia volume off the desk. 
He wakes up at the noise. 

[’m sure I heard 
and 


He rubbing his eyes R 


something. Yawns, stretches, sO 
By Jove! 
Tears 


Lord ! 


sees the mistletoe above him. 
Wonder if I’ve caught anything! 
off the pape a and looks at it. 


A bite ! A bite! Reading. : Nature 
of glove required— White evening ones.” 
Right you are. ** Size— Nines.” ; 
Nines Rubs his head. Nines . 


Is that much or little ? Looking at his 


own hand. What do IJ take? ; 
Nines Twice round the wrist is 
once round the neck. Twice round the 


neck No, that doesn’t help. 
Nines, well, I suppose it’s all right. 
“Number of buttons—Thirty-two.” ... 
Thirty-two. . Yes. Nines. Thirty- 
two. Nines into thirty-two—nine threes 
are twenty-seven. . Thirty-two. 
Counting on his arm.) One, two, three, 
four, five, six . why, you re up to the 
shoulder in no time. Well, anyhow 
I haven't got to wear them. ‘“ Remarks 
Oh, Freddy, Freddy, vou are a naughty 
boy.”’ (Smiles happily and repeats) | Yh, 
Freddy, Freddy, you are a naughty boy. 
(Puts down paper and looks round the 


room.) I’manaughty boy. (Chuckles.) 

 Tnitials ” 
up, 80 as to get 
(\ 


Muriel 


° Reading again. 
What’s this? (Stands 
to the light. ‘M. K. 


Katharine Carew. By Jove 
Re-enter Muriet Karuarine Carew. 


She stopping sudde nly). Oh, I didn’t 
know you were here. 

He putting paper behind his back). 
Yes, yes here | am. 

She. Oh! (Turns to go. 

He. I say, don’t 
awfully lonely. 

She. Then why aren’t you dancing ? 

He. Because everybody else is dancing 
with everybody else, and they don’t 
love me. Only half an hour ago I was 
saying to myself, as Nobody loves me.” 
I said it just like that—* Nobody loves 
me.” And look here, why have you 
been so beastly to me ? 

She. Have 1? 

He. Yes, you know you have. Simply 
beastly! And only last year you called 
me Jack. 


leave me. I’m 


She. Did I? 
He. Yes. My real name 


is Freddy, you know. (Jeal- 


ously) You never knew 
anybody called Jack, did 
you ? 

She (firmly, shaking her 
head). Never! 


He. No. Pleadingly) It 
isn't a common name, is it ? 

She. One never hears of it 
now. 

He. No. And I called you 
May; short for Muriel 
Katharine Carew—and you 
take nines in gloves, and 
you want thirty-two buttons, and you 
think I’m a naughty boy. 

She. My dear Mr. 

He. I say, do call me Jack again. 

She. You think I take nines! (Hold- 
ing out her hand, and looking at it.) 
What size do you take ? 

He (holding out his next to hers). I 
should think about eighteens. 

She (laughing). Don’t you ever buy 
gloves ? 

He. Yes; but the man just runs a 
tape round my hand, and (plaintively) 
he never tells what the answer is. 

She. Oh. Well, 1 take five and a half. 

He. I say, do you really? Then why 
did you put nine? You've spoilt your 
voting paper. Now I shall have to fill 
another one up for you. By the way, 
this is really our dance, so we ought to 
be sitting on the sofa together. (They 
down. He produces the paper and 
a pencil.) Nowthen. “ Nature of glove 
required ’—white evening—as before. 
“Size—five and a half.” Buttons 
(looking at the gloves she is wearing 
three. Remarks? Any remarks you 
make will be used in evidence against 


you.... “ Remarks—none”... Thank 


sit 
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you, (Hands her the paper and pencil, 
Shop forward sign, ple ase. 

She (kindly). There, there! 
mind about your part now. I expect 
you ll be all right on the night... It’s 
rather a jolly dance, isn’t it? Which 
is your favourite waltz ? 

He getting alarmed). | say, this is 


your writing, isn’t it ?; 
She (taking the paper). Am I to read it ? 
He. Yes, please... You see, | was in 





T~ 


»\ an ae ~ ~? “—~ 


the sofa, fast asleep, under the mistletoe. 
Most compromising. And then some 
fool pinned that on the back, and | 
woke up and found one column filled in. 

She (examining the initials carefully). 
I see. I wonder who filled it in. 

He cheerfully). Looks like M. K. O.. 
doesn’t it ? 

She. That’s an N. 

He airily ' M. or N. 

She. And that might be an H. 

He Ah! the things 
one might be! Si jeunesse savait, si 

She. And as for the C 

He. As for the C 
what I say. 

She. I mean it’s obviously an O. 


sente ntiously Lb 


pooh ! That’s 


to pretend it was a C! 
Never deceive us. 


The craftiness of it, 
But it didn’t 


He. Of course. 


She. And then nines. 
I have put nines ? 
He. Why indeed ? It isn’t the golden 
number for the month, or anything. 
She. And thirty-two buttons! 


Why should 


Who 


ever heard of thirty-two buttons ? 


He. Absurd! Why, if one couldn't 
hole out in less than that 





WARM 
' =| FRom THE 


' J 3 


THE RED-HOT COw. 


“On, Mummy, ir’s BURNT ME!” 


She. You know, | expect the man who 
pinned it on filled in the first column 
himself. 

He. No, he filled in the second column 

And he’s waiting for you to sign. 
The merest formality. I collect initials. 

She (doubtfully). Of course, if 

collect initials. 
? 


give me gloves £ 


you 
But why should you 


He (hopefully). 1 thought we’d have 


the reason afterwards. 
She. And anyhow I don’t want gloves. 
He (taking the paper from her). You're 
very fractious to-night. Give me the 


pencil. Now, I’m going to alter the 
whole thing. ‘Nature of glove re- 


We just cross out the “g,” 


quired.” 


and put “ Muriel’s.”’ All of it.” 
“Number of buttons.” That's rather 
awkward. What can you suggest instead 
of buttons ? 
line of goods. 

She (annoce ntly Thimbles ? 

He. Thimbles it is. Number 
million. “* Remarks—Starting at once.” 
“Tnitials—F. R. LL.’ Now won't you fill 
in the next column ? 


** Size 
Something in the same 


one 


He gives her the pe neil and paper. 





She considers for some time, and then 
begins to write. 

“She 
of it, and Freddy’s as well”... 
million and one.” 


.“ All 


“One 


as she writes). “‘ Jack’s”’. 


He prompting . “Starting at once” 
because we’re under the mistletoe, and 
that brings luck . . 
the initials, and do be careful this time. 


Oh, what a splendid M... By Jove 


. Bless you Now 


never was sucha K...I1 say though! 
Is that a C or an L? 

She. Sort of betwixt and between, 
Freddy. 


» then 
leans back. gives a little sigh, and 


| She looks up at the mistletoe 


closes he r eyes, 
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| A DAY IN A VERY SMART COUNTRY HOUSE. 
| 
















Yetterday was wet, but we managed 
to have a good deal of fun. Charlie 
Molyneux and I were first down to 
breakfast, and we spread all the butter 
just by the door so that everybody 
came « cropper. We simply roared! 





After breakfast we got up « 
gy mkhana— for prizes. We went 
on till everybody had gota prize. 
\ J ay lg Mr. Ikestein has promised to give 

\ o them—diamond brooches for us 
: \ liz and gold cigarefte-cases for the 

—at 4 ~ ae men. He's a decent old thing 

BE Fi I = and knows his place. Tt was still 
pouring after lunch which, I sup- 
pose, made us all rather grumpy— 
anyhow, a rather unpleasant thing 


happened. 











| Babs Tollemache wouldn't play ns honeypots ” when she was asked, so Captain de Vere gave her rather a nasty smack in the face. 
| I couldn't help feeling sorry for her, but the men all said she deserved it. 
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A DAY IN A VERY SMART COUNTRY HOUSE. 
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However, things were smoothed down and we had a 
very cheery dinner, 










and afterwards 
some Bridge (when 
I'm afraid I low 
rather more than 


Paps will like to 























Afi BAV ream 
followed by a merry goodnight and so to bed. 
































I’VE HAD ALL MY WIRE TAKEN DOWN.” 


MASTER. 


I pO MY POSSIBLE, BUT HE Go!” 


“Has ’E GONE away?” 


** Mornin’, 


But Won't YOUR HENS GET ouT?” 





He ts Gone! 


acre prope rty 
who has been holloing 
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Spokesman of Thruster division (who hare been rather pressing on hounds), *“‘He’s GONE DOWN THAT HEDGE-SIDE.” 
Master. “ On! fxWuy Dipy’T YoU GO AFTER HIM?” 




















Shepherd (rather deaf, who has seen the fox). “’E BE GONE THROUGH THAT THEER GaP.” 

Huntsman. “ Dip YoUR DOG CHASE HIM?” Shepherd. “’E BE GONE THROUGH THEER.” 

Huntsman. “ But DID YOUR DOG CHASE HIM?” Shepherd. “‘Turovcn THEER!” 

Huntsman. “ Dip—your—pboG —CcHASE—HIM ?” * Shepherd. “On! ’E Baty’? FEARED 0’ poos! ’E sgEN TOO MUCH 0’ YOURN 





'” 
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"e both nyself anc aeares s J 
THE HIDING DEVIL. Yet both myself and dearest Fanny 


Are neat and natty as you please ; 


I’ve occupied with heart undaunted You ‘ll therefore own as quite uncanny 
\ farm b vitchcraft overlooked, Such household accidents as these : 
I’, | ed a house reputed haunted,” 
And lived in lodgings badly We two were going out to dinner, 
spooked.” And maybe just a trifle pressed 
To catch the 7.15 to Pinner, 
I've known my Alderneys and bantams 


Yet practically almost dressed 


In May bewitched of milk and eggs. 
I've seen and walked and talked with . . 
1 an ‘ . — I standing in my shirt-front speckless, 
, | l ns She pinning on her moss-Trose buds 


When Fanny missed her diamond neck- 
lace, 


And I my only decent studs. 


“ My opals, dear, are simply nowhere. 
Have you a notion where they are?” 
To which she only answered, “ O where, 


’ 


Augustus, is my diamond star?’ 


“T saw it, love, among your sables, 
Beside your photo of the Prince, 
On one or other of these tables, 
It can’t be half a moment since.” 


Then high and low we started hunting 
As swift the precious moments flew ; 
On handsand knees I grovelled, grunting, 

With tears she searched her treasures 


through. 





The time was short, the time grew shorter, 


With not one tremor of my features We puffed, we panted, we perspired ; 
I have delibesntely ctepped ( ur clock cuckoo d the hour, the quarter; 
O’er door-mats dim where couchant Excuses to our friends we wired. 
creatures 


_ — Then diving down into the larder 
heir horrid, headless vigil kept: ‘ pare =e i 

We snatched a lightning snack of food, 
bookcase, 


And watched a 


stable, 


stout and | And once again with desperate ardour 


Our agonizing quest pursued. 


or itself and mount the stair, 
| And smiled to see from off the table 
| My 


Unm 


linner service take the air. 


Yet 


Confuser of my home concerns, 


is there one strange, diabolic 
| Who makes me mad and melancholic, 
Savage and cynical by turns. 


And if you'll draw a little nearer, 


[ll whisper you his evil fame, 


Since you ’re a sympathetic hearer 
The Hiding Devil is his name 
I cannot claim a bump of order, 
lhe kind that’s known as apple-pie, 


I’m not an accurate recorder 


n and button, hook and eve ; 


se let others crawl their druggets, 





With craning necks and straining eyes, 
As if in 


| Such thrifty habits | despise. . 





juest of glittering nuggets. 





The carpet tack by tack we lifted, 
And underneath it peered and pried, 
The curtains shook, the cinders sifted; | 
The studs and star our search defied. 


And hour by hour we prosecuted 
That quest, yet hour by hour in vain, 

Till twelve o'clock our cuckoo fluted, 
And to renounce it we were fain. 


Till, as the candle in its socket 
Expired—while folding up our duds, 

I found her necklace in my pocket, 
She in her flounces found my studs. 








A score or more of such like cases 
I could have easily adduced, 
Where well-known things from well- 
known places 
Have ‘neath my very nose vamoosed. 
Of these example on example 


I might promiscuously pile, 
But let us close with just one sample 





In our own demon’s smartest style. 


The Hiding Devil gets an inkling 
Some non-teetotal guests are near. | 

Well! Up they drive and in a twinkling 
Your cellar key will disappear. 

For wine you seek the nearest grocer, 
Though bad ’s the best of all his store. 

On looking closer, 

The key is in the cellar door. 


Who took it ? 


Your guests are gone. 


Why, the Hiding Devil. | 
Who put it back ? The fiend, of course, | 
Who positively seems to revel | 
In every kind of slim resource. | 


No wonder then this diabolic 
Confuser of all home concerns 
Can make me mad and melancholic, 

Savage and cynical by turns. 
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A SCHEME FOR FURTHER ARMY RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 


THING THEY KNOW INTO THE GRAMOPHONES, AND IMMEDIATELY DISBAND. REGIMENTAL PETS TO BE EMPLOYED AS SUGGESTED IN 
4 N.B.—THE LEAST EXPENSIVE DRUMMER-BOY TO BE RETAINED TO TURN ON OR OFF THE GRAMOPHONES AS THE GRAMOPHONE 
FOREGROUND MAY COMMAND. THE LATTER IS PERHAPS AN EXTRAVAGANCE AND MIGHT BE DISPENSED WITH 















Sportsman (who has been shooting the day before, and slices badly). “T’oTHER GUN, IDIOT— QUICK! OR HE’LL GET AWAY INTO 1 








Beco? Renee. 





THe War OFFICE TO PURCHASE GRAMOPHONES. MASSED GRAMOPHONES AND MASSED BANDS TO PARADE, AND THE BANDS TO PLAY EVERY- 
ILLUSTRATION, 
Masor IN THE 





Myo, : 


men 


HE Spinney!” 














fi 
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THE JEALOUSIES OF ART. 


Ber ME POSSIBLE SEQUELS TO 


\ RECENT UPHEAVAL IN THE THeEaTRICAL WorLD. 

















He i iS — , 
be-cause HER-BERTS & 
ghe-otre 


tha X 

So ys is  o- ing my 
throw uphis Part and \ 
sing Fun-ny Songs through A 
his Nose at the Halls. 
His Clothes will cost 
him less. 

But he will not look 
so Well Bred. 








et us see what JoHN is do-i 

JOHN used to paint 
Por-traits ofall the 
Grand Feo-ple. But 
he found that the 










Pho-to-graph- 
er could take Gee wre. ”" et- 
Like-ness-es { ry a Shame 
quick-er than Ne-ver mind: 
~ could. So he has gone 
ot sulk-y in for Golf 
= thew iiUp. now, and 
=e he thinks is go-ing to ‘4 
he will learn Pol-i- “ee the Cham; “ 
ticsand be aCab- pi-on-ship. @\ 
We -et — is- oe Look, he ) “= 
ow Gau-dy an h t done tl | 
Gen-teel 4 will si ccnowinns ag” Gee. 
look! Bemacd Perridgs ” 


BV Noa in the Tooth 


Wi isEL-LEN so an-gry? 
I think it is be-cause they have 


“fii = 
put ELLA-LINE'S & 
Pho-to-graph / ae 












vert- ise- 
ment, 
and 


WT left he 


her _En- ‘deg ent and has 
be- come "a | Shrieki -ing S Sis-ter. 





ing a ow it is AL-GER-NON S$ turn. 


= is cross be-cause some- 
one has giv-en 


ALFRED some 
Lau-rels for > 
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¢ Round in Fairpland.” 
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THE JEALOUSIES OF ART. 


“CERTAIN STARS SHOT MADLY FROM THEIR SPHERES.”—Shakapeare. 





What can bethe mat-ter with ho is this cry-ing? I bel-ieve it 

THOMAS here? He doesnot is CHARLES. He feels bad be- 
like BER-NARD cause his Waist is not so 
wear-ing the smallas CA-MILLE’S. 


same co-loured He is try-ing to 
Hair as his own. 


See, he has left 
off writ-ing,and Z 
be-comea Strong wou 




















asa Pi-an-ist. 
Look ,he has 


grown his 


Man. He can “Hair long, for =e 

lift Can-non < he will have to 

Balls and Things. \j give a-way Piec-es ' 
How Man-ly and \ of it to the La-dies at the 


 Stren-u-ous he is! Con-cert. That will make 


Evcen willbe sick. & J .., PADDY Sit Up. 


oo 

ve at BERNARD. How ~ = 
strange-ly he be- Ln 
haves! Is he Dot-ty? 
No: but he could not 
bear to,se GEORGE 
° @ ww 
wear-ing © il 





















Is he Down-heart-ed ? ga 4 
Yes. They have made (ea 


Knight, that is why. So 
he has turned Po-et. Is 


we 














such 9 J wane tr we Heis — 
_ @ &, , -ing to La-dle out the 
IN 2 aan Atea-pasts so Thick that = 
sers, WI oe *\:’ A\L-GER-NON’S Heart will break.\, 
while his own were _ ally Per-haps q 


they will make _% 


ye 
ef es 


all Bag-gy. Sohe has got [:, 
some Span-gles and has _ |: 
Bro-ken outasa Jugg-ler. ("7 
Here he is ba-lan-cin 
Things all over Him-self. PAUL 
will have to pull his Socks up. 









O 


be-causeK> | . 
VIC-TORIA'S Books are 














Szey this must be AN-DREW. : Free-er than his; so he has 
But why does he wear such = be-come a Mud-died Oaf. 
short Knick-ers? He is jea-lous #§ % RuD-dyYwill beMad when 
Denat Purdridgs A he finds out. 








7 ‘x 
h,hereis HERBERT. Wy: tea 






















we 

















| 
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I Ics a lor 





6 tume vad Turpin since [ played the 


High Toby ' I had no time to call 





I muvt brivk up Now then, here comey a coach Stand and de 





of Some Kidney .— 


Vv "Te veemr bo me. Bev That weve A 
lort The hang of it Some how.” 


THE RETURN OF DICK TURPIN. 





I. And ody bedikiny. but I murt be getting rudty 





get back agen” 


rem 


— 
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THE ANTI-VIBRATION TREATMENT. 


For Houses on a Moror-sus Rovre.) 

































[‘‘ Visitors to the British Museum are falling off.” —Daily Paper. ]} 
— 308K} 
Ld eee 
Ld OH 
” Alig 
we 


A DRAWING-ROOM BEFORE TREATMENT. | Tue Same arrer TREATMENT. 
HOW TO POPULARISE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Pe Ee 
ws if 4 
va v, s FG Z ut 
LZ 
YE hee 
es = S. py 
wae } 





















Winged Bull 
\ Rou ndabout. 





















Walking Matches in 
Reading Room Gallery. 






y Egyptian Tea-room Skating in Corridor of 
— Popular Prices. Imperial Busts. 


__ 
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MINCE-MEAT. 


r Chorivariety 


C0 I rning, Sir, said a barber te 
a customer on one of our blackest antumn 
days . @ not agree said the 
customer, testily 
(dre f e most 
dents that can hay 
pe t lecturer 
ccurred the ther | 
W hen the 
a gentleman | 
reading 
t paper was well 
wa a man| 
at the back of the 
hall ce mplained | 
that he cr uld not |} 
eat whereupon | 
qjuiite 1 number of | 
members of the] 
audience jumped | 
up, and offered to] 
change seats with 
hin 
Last year, ac 
cording to the Post 
m ster-Lrene ral, 


~ TOO.000.000 let 


ters were cir ulated 


by the Post Office 
in this country, 
which represents 


62 letters for every 


man woman, child, 
and baby in the 
country Num 
bers of foolish peo 
ple are writing to 
say that they did 
not receive any 
thing like the 
number of letters 
mentioned, and 


com] lain bitterly of 


the carelessness ol 


the Post Office. 
Our language 


would seem to pre 


sent insuperable 
difficulties to the 
foreigner with the 
best intentions. A 





German gentleman 
who, on being told 
by an English lady friend that she was 
not feeling very well, remarked, “ Yes, 
you are ill-looking,” is still at a loss to 
understand the coolness that ensued. 


The hapless foreigner did not mend 
matters by expressing the hope that the 
invalid would soon be up-set again. 


Again: another German gentleman 
was travelling for the first time in an 


English train. ‘All change!” cried 
the officials when the train came to a 


standstill The German gentleman, 
accustomed to blind obedience to 
withority in uniform, at once emptied 
his purse and gave its contents to a 





Coal-heaver (who has been handed a qlass of water to rinse hia mouth, to dentist). 


"ERE'S ’EALTH!” 

porter, pleading earnestly that he might 
be allowed to retain sufficient for his 
return journey. 


Such is the demand now for fur coats 
that every species of skin 
pressed into service, and a gentleman 
who inquired as to the material with 


is being 


which a certain coat was lined was 
frankly informed by a young shop 


assistant that it was real Muscat. 


The new cloth (made from the bark 
of trees) which was recently placed 
upon the market is, we hear, to be the 
fashionable material for dog-coats this 
winter. ; 

The has again been put 
forward that all 
Members of Parlia- 
ment shall wear a 
distinctive uniform 
in order to make 
them more impos- 


proposal 


ing. We believe 
this is done in 


France, for we met 
the other day, in 
the streets of Paris, 
an individual in an 
obviously official 
costume, and his 
hat bore the word 
tee 

The fact that 
Ruffs are coming 
into fashion again 
leads an_ illiterate 
contemporary to 
make the remark- 
able statement that 
a really pretty 
woman never looks 
so well as with an 
Elizabethan Rough 
round her neck. 


It is said that, as 


a nation, we are 
becoming flabby. 


Some colour is lent 
to this statement by 
a notice in a shop 
window : —“ Corsets 
made to suit all 
figures, with remov- 
able bones.” 


The use of gloves 
by burglars is in- 
creasing. Any- 
thing, we suppose, 
which gives them 
amore gentlemanly 
appearance is to be 
welcomed. 





Is tipping on the 
increase? A gentle- 
man, who had had 
a sixpenny cup of 
coffee at a restau- 
rant, gave the waiter a sovereign. Not 
receiving the expected change, he asked 
for it. “I beg your pardon, I thought 
that was for me,” said the waiter. 


“ WELL, 





The Sunset Gun had just been fired. 
“Why, what was that?” asked an old 
lady of a fisherman. “Sunset,” came 
the answer. ‘“ Well,” said the old lady, 
astonished, “it’s the first time I have 
ever heard it set.” 
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TO CHRISTINE. | 


A (Yuinquen nial Address from her Uncle 


My dear, when you were half your age, 
?’s into 10?) a good while back, 
I wrote about you on a page 


Of Mr. Punch’s Almanack. 


How you are gaining on me quick! 
Your years were then 4 of mine, 

But Time, who does arithmetic, 
Has made the ratio 2 to 9! 


And now that o’er your shining head 
This second lustre (if you know 
What lustres are) has been and fled 

Into the Land of Longago 


And since you somehow failed to get 
Those earlier verses off by heart, 

[’ll make you up another set. 
So that’s the Preface. Here we start ! 


Dear, as I see you nice and small, 
Agile of leg and sound of lung, 
And rather wistfully recall 
What it was like to feel so young, 


When grown-ups seemed, in taste and 
81Ze, 
Removed from me immensely far 
I often ask with vague surmise 
How old you think we really are. 


Sometimes I fancy you behave 
As if you found us past repair 

One foot already in the grave, 
The other very nearly there ! 


Then you are wrong, and you must try 
To take a more enlightened view ; 

You ’re not so much more young than I, 
Nor I so much more old than you. 


For, though you have the supple joints 
That go so well with childhood’s mirth, 

In certain elemental points 
You are the age of Mother Earth. 


And while it’s true I’ve ceased to hop 
Out of my bed at peep of dawn, 

Have lost the weasel’s power to pop, 
Nor can outrun the light-foot fawn, 


Yet otherwise I’m far from old; 
The words I use, so long and queer, 
My manner, stern, abrupt and cold 
All this is just pretence, my dear. 


As when you act your nursery plays, 
And ape your elders’ talk and looks, | 
So I have copied grown-up ways 
Either from life or else from books. | 


Its need of love, its faith in men, 
[ yet may be, for all my years, 
As young as little girls of ten. 


But in my heart, its hopes and fears, | 


tust JH ppte 
Jammy Slolh 

hy, Pro lnslonc WaamwS 

(dwvoayes Propyte:) 


Yours Oo} 


‘EPISODE I- 





Ran 





- EPISODE .IL- 


The Prehusteve, Cush aus Ghep 
“ Yorn amd, Snor (fovoumun’s of Ki 

( (Cu-md-sh Foamy) ant diseovwvud 
Ruping watch aud ward amsrg lhe 
prion wot Mrvhushanr huis : 


fctea aq wry st 
(s taut Pr Vaureom a, Wry 





THE CHATSWORTH PAGEANT. 
Suggeste d by historical performances at Sherborne, Warwick, and elsewhere 
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THE CHATSWORTH PAGEANT. 
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BODGER AND THE EDITOR. 


BopGER is, in my opinion, a man of 
really strong intellect, but he says that 
he will never shine socially because of 
the difficulty he encounters in getting 
out of a room in an adroit and easy 
manner. 

The following incident is a trivial 
one, but I narrate it because I should 
like to know if anyone can think of 
anything that Bod ger could have said. 
He himself always maintains that there 
is a proper mot for every leave-taking, 
only he can so seldom find it. 

It was like this: he had taken a 
manuscript poem round to the office of 
a monthly magazine, and was shown 
into a room where a weary-looking man 
was sitting at a table in his shirt-sleeves, 
counting some postage stamps — the 
Editor, it appeared. 

Bodger put on, he tells me, the rather 
menacing air he always adopts with 
editors, and said, in a firm and loud 
tone of voice, ‘“‘ Good afternoon; I have 
brought you a little poem.” 

The Editor hurriedly concealed his 
stamps, leaned back with a gentle sigh, 
and stared blankly at Bodger. There 
was an interval of dreadful silence, and 
then he said, “ Read it out to me.” 

So Bodger sat down and read it. I 
don’t remember the words quite accu- 
rately, but it was a neat little thing, all 
about autumn : 

“©! autumn leaves, why will ye fall ? 

O! autumn winds, why do you squall ? 
Why do the something somethings bring 
Pale, ghostly somethings of the spring ?” 


I know it went somehow like that. 

Well, when Bodger had finished read- 
ing it he looked at the Editor, and the 
Editor looked at him in an abstracted 
\sort of way, until Bodger thought he 
was in a trance. 

However, he roused himself presently, 
and began to paint patterns on the table 
| with a paste-brush. 
| “Tt ’s not very good,” he said. 

Bodger quietly put the manuscript 
| down on the table, and there was another 
aching silence. 

“ Well, what are we to do about it?” 
isaid the Editor at last, in a puzzled 
sort of way. 

“Print it and pay for it,” replied 
Bodger playfully. 

The Editor thought a moment; then 


|he opened a drawer in his table and 


took out a stick of sealing-wax, a cham- 
pagne cork, a tobacco pouch, and finally 
a five-shilling piece. Judge of Bodger’s 
astonished delight when this goodly 
coin was tendered to him. 

The rate of payment was not high, to 
be sure; but then, as he said, the general 
rule with monthly magazines is to pay 
their contributors the year after next. 

And for once he got off the right 
sort of remark at parting. With a little 
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bow he said, ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,” and 
ran down the stairs and out into the 
Strand, in such a glow of pleasurable 
elation that he felt he must give himself 
a little treat. So he went into a place 
where they sell alleged champagne on 
draught, and ordered a glass. 

He must have been feeling really 
skittish, for he threw down his crown- 
piece and said, “ There goes the last of 
the family plate !”—knowing, of course, 
that new jokes are bad form in a high 
class bar. 

While he drank his wine the barmaid 
walked away towards one of those opu- 
lent machines, the kind that looks like 
a typewriter and isn’t one, but stopped 
halfway, and then returned to him; and 
he says she seemed quite stuffy as she 
offered him his crown-piece again. 

“What's that for?” he asked rather 
blankly. 

“Tt’s a bad one,” says she, looking 
a hundred miles beyond him; and she 
waited, leaning against the counter. 

There was a stern, massive specimen 
of manhood meditating in the back- 
ground by the patent till; so Bodger 
did not argue, but paid his reckoning 
with some coppers he had reserved for 
two evening papers and his bus fare 
home—all he possessed at the moment, 
for he had been disappointed in the 
City earlier in the day. 

Then be returned to the magazine 
office. The office boy had presumably 
been sent out to fetch tea, for Bodger 
was able to reach the Editor’s room with- 
out interference. 

Again the Editor looked hard at him, 
and then folded his arms and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“ About that five-shilling piece,” began 
Bodger. 

“Well?” says the Editor in a tired voice. 

“I’m afraid —er—there’s something 
the matter with it,” says Bodger. 

“Well?” says the Editor again. 

“Tt’s a bad one,” explained Bodger. 

The Editor raised his eyebrows a 
fraction of a millimetre, and looked at 
Bodger harder than ever. 

a: eee It’s a bad poem,” 
says he. 

That's all. Bodger stood gaping at 
the Editor for a long, long while, think- 
ing deeply, but somehow he couldn't 
think of the right thing to say. So he 
jammed his hat fiercely on his head and 
went out, as he tells me, heavily and 
awkwardly, looking like a born ass. He 
still feels that there was a retort that 
would have enabled him to march out 
with all the honours of war; but, after 
all, what could he have said ? 








A mucu needed work, entitled Names 
for Baby, has made its appearance. When 
one has been kept awake night after night 
by a squalling infant one is often at a 
loss to know what to call the child. 
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First Lady Dispenser (making up a prescription). “THERE SEEMS SOMETHING WRONG HERE!” 
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DENTISTRY. 


Assistant Lady Dentist. “Hop on! I'LL RING FOR MORE HELP!” 
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A NEW STAGE ACADEMY. 


A very interesting dramatic school has 
just been opened in the neighbourhood 
of Chalk Farm, where domestic and other 
animals of value in theatrical representa 
the instruction that 
f the less intelligent or more self- 
centred 


tions mnay receive 
SsoOTne 
hogs, moles, badgers, Aberdeen 
&c.— rather too obviously lack. 
For whereas everyone has agreed, not 
only professional critics like Mr. Archer 
and Mr. Walkley, but also such semi- 
professional intruders Mr. W. T. 
Stead (warm from inspection of La Milo 
and Mr. Bourchier, that the Drury Lane 
drama, The by a 
dramatist whose name for the moment 
we cannot recall) would have been 
nothing but for the artistic restraint of 
its real cow (with real milk), yet the best 
intellects are also unanimous in holding 
that the recent failure of The Girl from 
Jamrach’s at the Satiety 
Theatre was due quite 
as much to the ill-con- 
sidered of the 
jerboa as to any weak- 
ness either in the music, 
dialogue, or lyrics of the 
thirteen collaborators. 
The actor - manager 
being notoriously ready 
to learn wherever in- 
struction may be picked 
up, either from the man 
in the street, The Daily 
Vail, or bitter experi- 
ence, a meeting of these 
gentlemen was recently 
held at the Zoo, by the 
courtesy of Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, in a disused 
annexe of the Small Cats 
where it was de- 


terriers 


as 


autumn Bondman 


antics 


house 
cided that at the earliest possible moment 
a dramatic school for animals*’should be 
established, similar in aim to Mr. Tree's 
famous academy in Gower Street. With 
the leading lights of the theatrical profes- 
sion to think is to act (even if the converse 
is only too seldom the case), and the 
school instantly founded, 
and Herr Julius Treeth engaged as chief 


was almost 
instructor, with an able staff of assistants. 

The training of animals for the stage 
is of course no new thing; but in two 
respects Herr Julius Treeth claims to 
he innovator: in the diversified 
range of creatures that he is prepared 
to instruct, and in the attention paid 
at Chalk Farm to what may be called 


an 


the ense mble. In the old days even in 
The Bondman, the sulphurous drama at 
Drury Lane--(by the author the loss of 
whose name so bothers us)—-when we 


had an animal on the stage it was alone, 


unless, of course, as in a previous dra 
matic triumph by the same hand, it was 
a flock of sheep; but Herr Treeth has 


set himself the task of mixing his animals 


in crowds. 
fully he trains them together 
learns his part with the lamb. No one 
who has had the privilege, which re- 
cently fell to us, of attending a lesson 
at the Chalk Farm academy, can fail to 
be impressed by the intelligent interest 
with which the progress of a human 
dialogue can be followed by these dumb 
yet intensely apprehensive creatures. 
During the hero’s declaration of passion 
to the heroine we noticed an expression 
of envy on the donkey’s countenance 
which it would puzzle our most gifted 
histrion to reproduce. 

Herr Treeth is prepared to supply 
fauna suitable for any play in any 
tongue 
lend local colour and a sense of illusion to 
Gorki’s playful playlets ; dachshunds for 
Hauptmann’sand Sudermann’s whimsical 
trifles ; poodles for adaptations from the 
French ; polar bears for arctic scenes at 





Drury Lane; llamas for Thibetan traves- 
ties ; okapis for extravaganzas from the 
Soudanese; and even giant sloths 
(specially trained by Professor Ray Lan- 
kester) for Patagonian problem plays. 

Fashions of course will change, but 
for the moment, inspired no doubt by 
the success of The Bondman (odd how 
the author's name eludes us!), plays 
with a strong vaccine interest are un- 
doubtedly, as the saying is, in the air. 
The demand for cows is prodigious, 
but the school has no doubt that it will 
be able to cope with it. Plays with 
cows in them are in active rehearsal at 
no fewer than five West-End theatres, 
while Mr. Alexander, ever enterprising, 
has taken the bull by the horns in 
earnest and made this friendly and 
serviceable animal actually the heroine 
of his new comedy, which bears the 
promising title His Dairy in Disorder. 
We hear further of an abbreviated 
burlesque of this effort which a come- 
dian is to produce under the name of 
The Condensed Milkman. 


In order to do this success- | 
the lion | 


'and the consternation of the stalls. 


carefully -instructed bears to | 








So much for cows. »Horses too are in 
request, and are easier to obtain than 
cows, the horse being just now largely 
superseded by the motor-car. Plays with 
a strong equine element can always find 
a market. Horses however are not so 
amenable to instruction as cows. The 
great difficulty with them in theatres, 
Herr Julius Treeth informs us, is to keep 
them out of the auditorium, many of them 
at once making a leap over the footlights, 
to the embarrassment of the orchestra 
As 
anything likely to prejudice an audience 
against a theatre is unpopular with mana- 
gers, Herr Julius Treeth has been obliged 
to arrange for a barbed-wire fence to be 
stretched from one side of the proscenium 
to the other. Few horses have been 
known to leap this, but, where they have, 
the composer’s intentions have almost 
invariably suffered. 








A MARTYR TO GOUT. 


Once, with a constitution 
scorning 
The signs that lead 
direct to gout, 
I laughed to hear the 
solemn warning,— 
Be sure your bins will 
find you out! 
But now I know those 
“beaded bubbles ” 
Were “winking” with 
their other eye, 
And all too late perceive 
the troubles 
Bred in the Beaune I 
loved to buy. 


Get hence, old Port, so 
rich and fruity ! 
Thou bringest naught 
but grief and pain ; 
And thou, my Sherry, —et tu, Brute,— 
Must never kiss my lips again ; 
O false Champagnes, could only ye know 
The actual ills that haunt me now, 
You'd surely mourn with Maraschino 
The purple flush upon my brow. 


The glories of the kitchen dwindle, 
Nor yield the joys that once I felt ; 
My saddened eyes forget to kindle 
When sirloins make their presence 
smelt ; 
Time was when it was wondrous pleasant 
To taste the birds and drain the cup, 
Now, long before I see the pheasant, 
I realise the game is up! 


Cut off from my superb Madeira 

My spirits, once so ardent, quail 
Before the prospect of an era 

Of lemon-squash and ginger-ale ; 
Pinched are my cheeks once round and 

ruddy, 

And this is now my chiefest care,— 
To scan my knuckie-bones and study 

The sermons in the chalkstones there ! 
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Tue Poet's Viston.—‘ For I birt INTO THE FUTURE Locksley Hall 
7 hirsty Tramp wistfully contemplating vista of hon gardens * LOVELY BEER FIELI Bit! 
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THE FINISH. 


FOR YEARS MAY COME AND YEARS MAY GO, 
BUT PUNCH IS THERE (OR THEREABOUTS) FOR EVER. 
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